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SERMON, 


Provernss xxi. 17. But be thou in the fear of the Lord all the 
day long. 

Sezomon more frequently draws a contrast between saints and 
sinners, than any other of the inspired writers, which is setting their 
essentially different characters im the most striking and instructive 
light. This is exemplified.in the verse which contains the text. It 
reads thus: “Let not thine heart envy einners; but be thou in the 


, 


fear of the Lord all the day long.”” Some expositors tell us, that the 
first clause of the verse might have been more properly rendered in 
this form: +» “ Let not thine heart imitate sinners.” This certainly 
makes the contrast between saints and sinners more clear and point- 
ed. Saints are not more disposed to envy sinners, than sinners are 
to envy one another, | Not to envy sinners, therefore, does not appear 
so characteristical Of saints, as not to imitate sinners. Itisthe essen- 
tial character of sinners, that they have no fear of God before their 
2yes; and on this account, saints need to be cautioned not to imitate 
them; and nothing can so effectually guard them against imitating 
them, ss “being in the fear of the Lord all the day long ;” that is, 
habitually and constantly in the fear of the Lord; which is essential 
to the character of good men. Hence we may justly conclude, 

That good men are disposed to live habitually in the fear of God. 

I shall first show what is implied in good men’s living habitually 

n the fear of God ; and then show why they are disposed to live so. 

I. 1am to show what is implied in good men’s living habitually in 
the fearof God. Good men are those who have been renewed in the 
spirit of their minds, or in whose hearts the love of God has been 
shed abroad. This love becomes habitual by frequent exercise, and 
produces a filial fear of God, which is a phrase often used in script- 
ure, to denote every holy and religious affection. Good men are as 
habitually disposed to live in the fear of God, as they are to live in 
the exercise of that love, which is the fulfilling of the law. This 
leads me to observe, 

That men’s living habitually in the fear or love of God, 
implies, that they devote themselves to the service of God, every 
day. Good men feel themselves under moral obligation to improve 
a}l their time to somes valuable or useful purpose They know 
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that they ought to live to God, and not to themselves ; and when they 
rise in the morning in the fear and love of God, they habitually de- 
vote the day to the service of their Maker, whether they. have, or 
have’not predetermined what particular business they shal! pursue. 
They resolve to pursue the business which they have already ander- 
taken, or to undertake and pursue some other business, in a manner 
that shall be pleasing to God. They mean to form their determina- 
tions in the love and fear of God, and to fulfil their determinations in 
the love and fear of God. And while they thus devote every day to 
God, they consider every day as. consecrated time, which they have 
no right to spend in idleness, or to employ in promoting any interest 
of their own in opposition to the glory of God. This is plainly im- 
plied in being in the fear of the Lord habitually, or all the day long. 
Christ certainly lived in the habitual fear of God, and employed every 
day in his service. He says, “I-must work the works of him hat 
sent me, while it is day ; the night cometh, when no man can v ork.” 
Christ devoted every day to the service of his Father ; he determined 
what to do from morning to night. He determined when and wuere 
he would go, when and where he would speak in public, and when 
and where he would converse with his disciples or others in private. 
In eating and drinking, and in every thing he did, he did all to the 
glory of God. Just so, good men habitually liye in the fear of God, 
and habitually do every thing to his glory: 

2. As they habitually devote every day to God}; so they habitually 
exercise such affections towards him, as are correspondent to his 
daily conduct towards them. They eye the hand and the heart of 
God in the daily smiles and frowns of providence. Though they dai- 
ly anticipate-the daily good or evil before them; yet their anticipa- 
tions are almost every day disappointed. The sun that rises with a 
pleasant and promising appearance, very often sets in clouds and 
darkness ; and a cloudy morning sometimes brings on a pleasant and 
prosperous day. They know not what any day may bring forth.— 
But let it bring forth good or evil, they exercise such affections to- 
wards God, as are correspondent to his conduct towards them, in the 
course of the day. If he smiles, they rejoice, or if he frowns, they 
submit. Ifhe gives, they are thankful; if he takes away, they are 
resigned. The habitual fear of God leads them to exercise right af- 


fections towards him, and right affections towards every person with 


whom they are connected, with whom they converse, and with whom 
they transact any common. or secular concerns. They habitually 
live as seeing him who is invisible, and daily regard the operations of 
his hand, and the operations of their hearts under it. They daily 
keep themselves in the love of God, and exercise holy and benevolent 
affections, in all their labours, sufferings, and enjoyments. Their 
internel affections are correspondent to their external circumstances 
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Though they are daily called to attend to different objects, to dis- 
charge different duties, and to pass through different scenes; yet they 
daily exercise that love, or gratitude, or submission, or self-denial, or 
faith, or trust, or hope, or joy, that the changing scenes, or objects, 
or duties of every day require. Thus Christ exercised right affec- 
tions foward’ Goi, and towards every person and object every day. 
Let him be where he would, let him go where he would, and let him 
do what he would, he habitually exercised such affections as were 
right inthe sight of God. He always meant to please him, and never 
meant to displease him. Just so, those who live habitually in the fear 


of God, always mean to please him by exercising right affections, and 


never mean to displease him by exercising wreng affections. They 
mean to keep their hearts with all diligence under all circumstances 
I must add, 

3. That good men’s habitually living in the fear of God, implies 
that they habitually day by day perform the duties of every day.— 
They not only devote every day to God, and exercise right affections 
towards him every day, but actually perform the duties he requires 
them to perform every day. They are not like idle persons, who la- 
bour one or two days in the week, but stand every other day in the 
week idle. They serve God every day, and stand no day entirely 
idle. They begin and spend every day in discharging the proper du- 
ties of the day. They are steadfast and immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the active service of God. Christ conversed more, preached 
more, and did more external duties, one day, than another; but he 
performed every duty every day, that belonged to the day. He was 
habitually about his Father’s business, and gever in a single day, or 
in a single instance, neglected it. So those who habitually live in 
the fear of God, habitually perform, day by day, the duties that be- 
long to every day. They may be more active and diligent one day, 
than another, or in one part of the day, than another; yet it may be 
justly said, that they habitually perform, every day, the duties of the 
day. The most industrious man is not equally industrious every day 
and every part of the day; but yet we never fail to call that man in- 
dustrious, who is habitually industrious from day to day, from week 
to week, and from year to year. In this sense, all who habitually do 
their duty to God and man; may be said to live habitually in the fear 
of God. Let us now inquire, 

Hi. Why good men thus habitually live in the fear of the Lord.— 
And it is, 

1. Because God requires them to live so. He commands them ‘to 
live in the fear of the Lord all the day long.’ He commands them, 
“whether they eat, or drink, or whatever they do, to do all to his 
glory.” He commands them, “to love the Lord their God with all 
their heart, with all their mind, and with all their strength, and theit 
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neighbour as themselves.” ‘These commands require them to give al} 
their hearts, all their time, all their talents, and all their services to 
God, at all times, in all places, and under all circumstances of life.— 
Now, all good men view all these divine precepts as clothed with di- 
vine authority, and laying them under infinite obligation to pay a 
cordial, a perfect, a constant, aud a perpetual obedience to the whole 
will of God; and as they love God supremely, so they choose to pay 
universal obedience to every intimation of his will. They have the 
love of God in them; and so long as that love reigns in their hearts, 
it mever fails to produce perfect obedience to the divine commands 
The love of God constantly reigned in the heart of Christ; and con 
stantly disposed him to do the things which pleased his Father.- 
Love to Christ is an infallible source of obedience to him. He says, 
‘If ye love me, keep my commandments.” And again, “He that 
hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it ig that loveth me.”— 
And the Apostle John says, “This is the love of God, that we keep 
his commandments.” David found by experience, that while supreme 
love to God reigned in his heart, he was always obedient; and hence 
he said, “I will run in the way of thy commandments, when thou 
shalt enlarge my heart.” All good menlive habitually in the fear of 
God, because they habitually esteem his precepts concerning all 
things to be right. For the same reason that@they love God, they 
love his commands; and for the same reason that they habitually love 
his commands, they live in habitual obedience to them. 

2. They habitually live in the fear of God, because they love to 
live so. They have made a general dedication of themselves to the 
service of God ; and this disposes them todedicate their time and talent: 
to God every day, andto employ them every day, and all the day long 
in his service. They take a pleasure in living in communion with 
God and obedience unto him. David speaks largely of the happiness 
to be found in the love and fear of God, and in obedience to his com 
mands. The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the sou! ; the 
testimony of the Lerd is sure, making wise the simple. The statutes 
of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes; the fear of the Lord is clean, 
enduring forever: the judgments ofthe Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. More to be desired are they than gold, sweeter also 
than honey, and the honey-comb. Moreover, by them is thy servant 


warned ; and in keeping them there ts great reward.” “The ways 


of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” — 
This, those who live in the fear of God find to be true ; and therefore 
they delight in the law of God, and in obedience to his commands, 
after the inward man. All true Christians have the spirit of Christ 
who said, “1 delight to do thy will, O my God, yea, thy law is within 
my heart.” Good men aro habitually disposed to do, what they find 
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an habitual happiness in doing. They love to live in the fear of God ; 
and therefore they actually live in the fear of God from day to day, 
and all the day long. Besides, 

3. They habitually live in the fear of God, because they have en- 
gaged to doit. They know, that God commands them to live habitu- 
ally in his fear, and that they have engaged to walk in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. They are 
bound not only by the law of God, but by the covenant of God, 
to watch habitually in his fear. They have laid themselves un- 
der the bonds of God’s covenant, by voluntarily and solemnly 
engaging to keep it. They feel themselves inviolably bound to 
fulfil their solemn vows and engagements. They feel as Jepthah 
did, when he said, “I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I] 
cannot go back.” Oras David did, when he said, “I have sworn, and 
I will perform it, that I will keep thy righteous judgments.” And 
they feel the truth and force of Christ’s declaration, “ No man having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” They know, that they had better not have vowed, than having 
vowed, not'to pay. They feel the strong and endearing obligations 
God has laid them under, and that they have laid themselves under, 
to walk habitually in the fear of God, every day and all the days they 
shall live in the world, and even as long as they exist. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. In the view of this subject, we may see in what sense good men 
may perfectly obey the command of God to do every thing to his glo- 
zy. Some say, that they cannot conceive how it is possible for good 
men to obey this command. They say, they cannot conceive how” 
any man can eat, and drink, and do every thing to the glory of God; 
beGause~ no man can possibly always think of God. And if no 
man can always think of God, how can he always act with a 
view to his glory? It must be allowed, that no man can always 
think of God, in all his secular, or even religious concerns.— 

And if this be true, we must conclude, that God does not re- 
quire any manto think of him always. But if he does not require any 

nan to think of him always, how can he, with propriety,require any man 
to eat, and drink, and do every thing to his glory always? This ques 
tion certainly deserves an answer; and perhaps a just and satisfacto- 
ry answer may be given to it. The command, to do every thing to 
the glory of God, means the same, as keeping ourselves in the love of 
God; and as keeping our hearts with all diligence ; and as being in 
the fear of the Lord all the day long. These precepts require us to 
keep God habitually in view, as David says he actually did. “I have 
set the Lord always before me.” ‘That is, he habitually set God be- 
fore him, just as a traveller sets that place to which he is going, ha 


hitually before him. Ifa man be travelling from hence to the Feder. 
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al city, he must thimk of that city when he sets out, in order to give his 
horse the right direction. While he is travelling along and meets 
with parting paths, he must then think of the federal city, in order to 
take the right road. When he rises in the morning and leaves the 
house where he lodged, he must then think of the federal city ; and so 
from day to day, and from time to time, he must think of the federal 
city until he actually reaches the place. Thus hethinks of the federal 
city just as often as he has occasion to think of it. He thinks of it so 
habitually, as to prevent any person or object from obstructing or 
turning him out of his course. He is all the while going to the feder- 
al city, in every step he takes, thongh he does not actually think of 
that place, every moment and every step he takes onthe journey. This 
clearly illustrates what is to be understood by habitual love to God, 
habitual fear of God, habitual trust in God, or habitual obedience to 
God. God requires nothing unintelligible or impracticable, when he 
requires us to do every thing to his glory. He only requires us to 
think of him habitually, to love him habitually, and to obey him habit- 


ually. Christ did this, and all other Christians can and ought to 


do it. 
2. If good men can habitually live in the fear of God; then they 


have no excuse, if they do not keep the commandments of God per 
fectly in this life. It seems to be a general opinion, that God does 
not require men to be perfectly or constantly holy in this life. We 
find this opinion expressly taught in the Assembly’s Catechism, in a 
question there put and answered. It is there asked, “Is any man 
able perfectly to keep the commandments of God ? Answer—No mere 
man since the fall is able in this life perfectly to keep the command- 
ments of God, but daily doth break them in thought, word, and deed.”’ 
This question and answer is repugnant to reason, scripture, and to 
another question and answer which we find before it. It is certainly 
contrary to reasen to say, that God requires any thing of any man 
which he is not able to do. It is contrary to scripture to say, that no 
man can keep any one of the divine commands perfectly or constantly. 
And it is contrary to another question and answer in the Catechism. 
The question and answer I refer to are these, “What doth the preface 
to the ten commandments teach us? Ans. The preface to the ten 
commandments teaches us, that because God is the Lord, our God 
and Redeemer, therefore we are bound to keep all his commandments.” 
This last answer is agreeable to both reason and scripture. Since 
God is our Creator, Lord, and Redeemer,we ought to obey all his com- 
mands perfectly and constantly; both because he is worthy of such 
obedience, and all men are capable of yielding it. Though it may be 
true, that no mere man since the fall does in this life perfectly keep 
the commandments of God, but daily doth break them in thought, 


‘word, and deed; yet he has no excuse for his moral inperfeclions, Or 
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@aily transgressions of the law of God. For every man is naturally 
able to keep the whole law perfectly every day as long as he lives.— 
If good men are capable of keeping the law one hour in the day ; then 
they are as capable of keeping it every hour of the day ; and if they 
are capable of keeping it one day ; then they are capable of keeping 
it two days, ten days, and allthe days of their life. The consequence 
is plain and undeniable, that they ought to keep the whole law per- 
fectly in this life, notwithstanding their moral inability, which is their 
moral depravity, and totally inexcusable. If they do not keep their 
hearts constantly ; if they do net keep themselves in the love of God 
constantly ; and if they do not live in the fear of God constantly, and 
eat, and drink, and do every thing to the glory of God, they are alto- 
gether guilty and inexcusable. Christ always lived in the fear of God ; 
and all his followers ought to live so; and whenever they fail of being 
perfectly holy, their imperfection is positively selfish and sinful. 

3. It appears from what has been said, that good men may and 
ought te carry religion into their secular eoncerns. If they ean habit- 
ually live in the fear of God, then they can habitually carry religion 
into all their seculer concerns which they ought to pursue. If they 
be in the fear of God all the day long, then they can labour, or do 
any proper business all the day long, in the fear of the Lord. And 
while they act in the fear of the Lord, they act religiously.— 
Men can as constantly seek the glory of God and the good 
of others, as they can constantly seek their own private, self- 
ish interest. They can as constantly keep their hearts in the 
love of God, as they can constantly keep their hearts in the love 
of themselves. Their religious exercises never interfere with their 
secular employments. And as they can, so they ought to carry re- 
ligion into all their worldly business. The farmer, the mechanic, the 
merchant, the physician, the man in the most public business, and in 
the highest station, as well as the minister of the gospel, ought to 
earry religion into all his employments. He ought to be in the fear 
of the Lord all the day long and every day, let his hands, or head, or 
pen be employed about what they may. No man has a right to eat, 
to drink, to plough, to plant, to sow, to reap, or to do any thing else 
to himself, but he ought to do every thing to the glory of God. Re- 
ligion may be and ought to be carried into every duty of life; because 
no duty can be performed without it. Men ought always to act from 
that love, which is the fulfilling of the law; and so lony as they do 
act from that love, they do actually fulfil the law, and no longer.— 
Men ought always to set the fear of God before them, that they mag 
always do what is pleasing to him. 

Finally—This subject applies to sinners, as well as to saints. The 
injunction in the text, requires every sinner, as well as every saint, 
“to be in the fear of tiie Lord all the day long. They have reason 


to fear God, whom they have disobeyed; Christ, whom they have 
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slighted ; the Holy. Spirit, whose influences they have resisted. They 
have reason to fear the godly, whose intercessiens for them or agains 
them, may prove the means of saving or destroying them. They 
have reason to fear the men of the world, who are leading them in 
the broad road to ruin. They have reason to fear all the objects of 
the world, which they love supremely, instead of God. In this dan- 
gerous state, they have hitherto lived, without ever having a filial fear 
of God before their eyes. And lest the fear of God should fall upon 
them and disturb their peace, they have shut their eyes, their ears, 
and their hearts against him, and said unto him, “ Depart from us, for 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways.” But though you have 
banished your fears, you have not banished your danger. That has 
been constantly increasing, and drawing nearer and nearer. How 
absurd as well as criminal is it, to cast away fear, when you cannot 
cast away danger. The filial fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. Your servile fears of God can do you no good. But as 
soon as you exercise a filtal fear of God, you will become his chil 
dren, and he will be your Father and Friend, and prepare you to live 
in his fear all yourdays. IfGod be for you, who can be against you ? 
But if God be against you, who can be for you? And unless you be 
come reconciled to him, and love him for hating and condemning 
you, he will treat you as his enemies, on whom he will pour out wrath 
without mixture and without end. SENEX 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ardent. It does appear, indeed, that if the spirits of darkness are 
carrying on such plots as your dream brings into view, they would 
wish, by all means, to make men believe that they are not, the better 
to accomplish their designs. For if it should be generally believed 
that they are, it would put men on their guard against them, and 
tend to their defeat. But, what further did you dream? 


Thoughtful. After the Spirit of Error had proposed his plan, as I 
have related, for the suppression of the truth, which met the genera) 
approbation of the Council, it was inquired by one what could be 
done to destroy the effect of truth, where it should still happen to be 
fully and plainly preached, as might possibly be the case in som« 
places. To answer which, the same speaker again rose. 


Spirit of Error. We must induce those friends of Ours who pro- 
fess allegiance to Immanuel, to declare, with much assurance, that 
such preaching never had promoted revivals; and that there never 
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‘an be any revival, so long as it is continued. If we can make some 
real friends of the Prince believe and affirm the same thing, it will 
be so much the better. But if we cannot do that, there is usually a 
sufficient number of our friends who are always ready. If any in- 
stances are mentioned of revivals which have taken place under such 
preaching, it must be strongly denied that the preaching was such. 
[f that should be proved, then we must try to have it ascribed to 
something else which was done at the same time which produced all 
there was, and affirm that there would have been much more if the 
preaching had been different. If the revival onthe day of Pentecost 
should be mentioned, and those which took place under the preaching 
of Paul, they will trouble us indeed, but we must get over them as 
well as we can. And perhaps the best way, with all such cases of 
former times, will be, to say, that the times are changed, that man- 
cind are different, their habits are different, revivals are different, 
und it ought to be expected that the means of promoting them should 
ye different. If, nevertheless, the truth which is preached should 
seem likely to produce any effect, and any danger should appear of 
there being a revival under it, then all our efforts should be directed 
to stop it. Church members should if possible be induced to make 
opposition to the truth. We know that when they can be induced to 
do it, we derive the greatest advantages from their opposition. It is 
isually more decided, and more persevering, and has more influence, 
than that of others. Ifany that are without hope seem to be impress- 
ed by the truth, and begin to feel that they are in an evil case, be- 
cause they are convinced that they are not reconciled to the truth, 
let us persuade those church members to gather around them, and tell 
them that there is no need of being reconciled to those truths, that 
they never were, and that it is wrong for any to be. This will have 
an excellent effect. It will relieve their distress, confirm them in 
their hatred to the truth, and fill their minds with prejudice against 
those who preach it, so as to shield them against any further attempts 
to awaken them. And lest this should not be sufficient to prevent 
a revival, let every effort be made to divert the attention of the peo- 
ple from truth and duty. Let something new be got up, as often as 
possible. Let some strange event be brought to pass, which shall 
engross the public attention, and be matter of conversation. Let re- 
vorts of something wonderful be introduced from other places to be 
talked of. Let persons come in from abroad, whose ways are new 
and strange ; and let the public expectation be excited of others that 
are to come, nobody knows when; and let it be kept on the stretch 
continually. By these, and by all other means that can be contrived, 
let the public mind be wrought up into a fever, and the public atten- 
tion be directed every day to something new ; and I greatly mistake, 
#f we cannot thus stop the most promising beginnings, and prevent 
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the truth from producing any revival, and so vring it more and more 
into discredit. And I think we may depend upon the cordial assist- 
ance of those who have once committed themselves, by affirming that 


such preaching cannot produce a revival ; because the maintenance of 
their credit requires that they should do all they can to prevent it, and 
prove their declaration true. 

Sp. of Persecution. In this work I shall gladly assist, by stirring up 
as much opposition to the truth as possible, till every one who dares 
to preach it shall be driven from his post; which time I hope is not 
far distant. And it will be good enough for them, if they are so fool- 
ish as not to yield to the wishes of our friends, and suppress those 
sentiments which no loyal subject of ours can bear. And when they 
are driven from place to place, as strangers and pilgrims on the earth, 
having no certain residence, nor any to hear or countenance them, 
let them find pity where they can. They shall have none from any of 
those over whom I can exert an influence. 

Sp. of Malevolence. Then what malignant pleasure I shall take, 
while the finger of scorn is pointed at them, and they are reckoned 
as the Offcouring of all things. What fools they are, thus to sacr 
fice their interest, and comfort, and reputation among men, with 
their eyes open 

Beelzebub. You are wandering a little from the point. The subject of 
consideration is, what can be done so to manage revivals as to prevent 
their doing an injury to our cause, and to turn them to our advantage ; 
and particalarly, what can be done to manage the friends of Imman- 
uel. Our chief strength must be tried upon these, by craft and sub 
tlety, to mislead them. One of these, whois particularly active and 
zealous, may do more to accomplish our object, when we 2an direct 
him, than a hugdred great, and strong, and open opposers ; as was ac- 
knowledged in the last century, by one of our most acute and deter- 
mined enemies.(a) But we so far succeeded then, that he confessed, 
in the time of it, that the work was greatly hindered, by our success 
ful arts, and would have made three times as much progress, if it had 
not been for them.(b) And after the work had passed by, a few years, 
and the effect of our efforts was better seen, he was constrained to 
give up a great part of what there was, as a work of that sort which we 
like.(c) Will it do, to put in practice now the same arts which we 
practised then? Or have Edwards and Brainerd and Bellamy so com 
pletely exposed them that they cannot be successfully repeated ? 

Sp. of Self-Confidence. It is my opinion that they ean be repeated 
now, with as great success as they were practised then. This is not 
an age of reading and thinking, like that, but an age of feeling and 
acting, and of feeling and acting, too, without much inquiry why or 


(a) Edwards’s Works, Vol. rr. p. 219 (b) "262 
nerd, p, 447 


(c) Memoirs of Bra 
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wherefore. After all those men said and wrote, to expose us, we suc- 
ceeded then to blind the eyes of the multitude, and even of many 
true friends of Immanuel, as Edwards piteously complained.{d) The 
glistering appearance of false religion dazzled their eyes, and they 
were led to regard, as the brightest experiences, those which left 
men firm in their allegiance to us. When they perceived the great 
affection, earnest talk, strong voice, assured looks, vast confidence, 
and bold assertions, of those whom I had myself trained to the work, 
they were overborne, and lost their judgment, and gave their confi- 
dence to those men, saying, “ Surely these men are in the right; the 


Spirit of the King is with them, of a truth.” By these means some of 


the friends of Immanuel were led to think they were mere babes, in 
comparison with these flarning Christians, and some to conclude that 
they had no grace at ail. Others were led to follow these men, and 
to imitate them, and totry to cultivate the same kind of religion in 
themselves, to the great injury of their souls. And some of the most 
dangerous enemies to Immanuel were called bright Christians, and 
encouraged and honored as such, by which means they were puffed 
1p with pride, and confirmed in the delusions into. which we had 
drawn them.(é And Brainerd also confessed, that little was said in 
sis day, by most of the King’s ambassadors, to guard against the dan- 
ger of a false experience({f/) Now, if there was so little disposition 
then to guard against our devices of this kind, as these men confessed, 
and if we were so successful, as they acknowledged, what reason 
have we to fear the want of success now? How many are there, at 
iis day, who read the works of these men, or pay any regard to their 


warnings? Not enough, I am confident, to be any serious objection to 





our practising the same with still greater success than we did 


then. 
Sp. of Delusion. I am of the same opinion. And [ think we shal! 


find no difficulty in destroying the credit of those who try to discrimi- 


nate, and endeavour to Jead people to distinguish true experience 
from false. The prevailing turn of the presert age is highly tavora 
ble to our success in this. And if men could net be made to discrim 


ate then, if most of the King’s ambassadors in that day said little 


n the subject, how much more is it the case now. How easily now 
shall we be able to persuade them to say little or nothing on the sub 
ject ; and how unpopular shail we take It, | they do Nothing must 
be said of the danger of « noracinug a fulse hope Every | ype m ist 

? , ru ‘ ‘a | Ca bh ty ] 
be considered and treated aggood. Every one who can be induced 
to entertain a hope, must be spoken of and treated as a converted 
min. Ana every thing that pertains to the experience of a converted 


mah must be considered as alike genuine. We succeeded then, as 
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Edwards coénfessed,(g) to intermix much of that which is corrapt with 
that which is genuine, in the real friends of Immanuel. We intro- 
duced great excitement 6f the natural affections and passions, great 
heats of the imagination, and @ high degree of self-righteousness and 
spiritual pride.(h) And we were able, in many instances, to make 
those productions of ours admired and trusted in, both by the subjects 
of them and by others, as that which was most excellent; so that, 
what there was of the genuine in their experiences, was overlooked 
and despised.(i) And, instead of being sensible that they were degene- 
rating in their experiences, they thought they were growing rapidly, 
and were more and more filled with the Spirit of the King.k) And 
when we had thus prevailed to obtain the dominion over them, we 
led them about, at our pleasure,(/) and made them the instruments of 
promoting such a work as we liked. Let us do this again: And if 
any suggestions of danger should be made to such persons, and they 
should be told to be on their guard,let us whisper to them,that those who 
are so highly favoured as they, who are so full of the Spirit, and who 
live so near to the King, cannot be inany danger.(m) And we know 
that the man who thinks himself most out of our reach is then most 
within otf reach.(n) 

Sp. of Self-Confidence. Yes ; and in the same way, too, let us close 
the minds of those who are principally active in promoting revivals, 
against any instruction or admonition from others. Let some of us 
be employed to push them into as many wrong things as possible ; 
while others persuade them not to listen to any admonition or advice, 
even from those of greater age and experience. Let us persuade 
them that they are so full of the Spirit, and that the King is so much 
with them, that there can be no doubt but that they are right in the 
practice of every thing to which they feel themseives inclined. This 
device succeeded then, (eo) and hsee no reason to fear its failure now. 
If wecan make men think they are full of light already, and have no 
need of instruction, they will despise the offer of it, and feel them- 
selves insulted by its being made. p And we must bring it about, if 
we can, that these men should be wrongfully charged with spiritual 
pride, in some imstances in which they are not guilty. When this is 
done, we can take advantage of it to persuade them that every sug 
gestion of the kind respecting them is equally without foundation, and 
proceeds from an ill spirit in those who make it,(g)and thus blind their 
eyes, and prepare them for us to introduce a great deal of this nature 
unobserved, and to push them to greater lengths in that for which 
they are found fault with.(,) 

Sp. of False-Zeal. That is an important sugeestion. For when 


things have been brought to pass, that the least objection to any thing 
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that was done, was considered as a mark of wrong fseling in those 


who made it, and an evidence of coldness and dead::ess in them, I 
have been able to work to great advantage. And if any have been 
injuriously bla@med, so much the better. Then I have had opportuni- 
ty to blow up their zeal into a flame, to make them very quick-sighted 
to discern the deficiencies of others, and forward to reprove them, 
an} th xt too in the most sharp and severe manner.(s) And in some 
instances, I have so far prevailed as to render it the manner of some 
to speak of almost every thing they saw amiss in others, in 


} } and 


the most harsh, severe, al 


terrible language. Qt has been fre- 
quent with thei to say of others’ opinions, or conduct, or advice, 
or of their coldness, their silence, their caution, their moderation, 
and their prudence, and many other things that appear in them, 
that they are from the devil, or from hell; that such a thing is 
devilish, or hellish, or cursed, and that such persons are serving the 
devil, or the devil is in them, that they are soul-murderers, and the like ; 
so that the words devil and hell were almost continually in their 
mouths. And such kind of language they were inthe habit of using, 
not only towards wicked men, but towards such as they allowed to be 
the true friends of Immanuel, and towards the aged and respected 
ambassadors of the King, and others that were very much their supe- 
riors. And they looked upon it as a virtue, and a high attainment, 
thus to behave themselves. And when pressed with the injunctions 
of the King’s book, to honor superiors, and treat the aged with res- 
pect, they thought it a virtue to disregard them,-~and that it would 
have been very mean for such as they to make any distinction of per- 
sons, and to speak any more respectfully tothe aged, or to any supe- 
riors, than to others. This device I propose to put in practice again ; 
and by means of it, to overthrow all appearance of meekness and gen- 
tleness in the professed disciples of the meek aud lowly Immanuel, 
end to fill their mouths with such lancuage, as when heard among the 


; lear } 
1 a8 vulgar and 


lowest classes of society, is regarde profane. And I 
shall try to make it regarded as a mark of high sanctity, and zeal, and 
boldness, in the cause of Immanuel.(t) And if any object to it, they 


shall be stigmatized, as cold, and dead, and hypocritical professors, 


who cannot bear to have the truth spoken of them ;{u) and they shall 


be made the subject of the most bitter invectives and the most censo- 
rious remarks, as examples of opposition, hypocricy, delusion, pharasa- 
ism, and the like.(v) The more of such a bitter, censorious, contempt 
uous, and persecuting zeal, we can stir up, and the more we can direct 
it against the real friends of Immanuel, and get it expressed in such 
kind of language as I have mentioned, the more effect it will have, in 
hardening the impenitent, and deadening the effect of the warnings 
which are addressed to them.(w) And if we can render it common 
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to bring revivals into disrepute and contempt. 

Sp.of Error, And this will forward the execution of my plans for 
the suppression of the truth. For those who are disposed to vindi- 
cate the truth, are usually those who discriminate in matters of ex- 
perience, audin matters of conduct, and neither approve nor condemn 
in the gross. And if they see much to approve and commend in the 
conduct of others, yet, if they see such things as these in them too, 
they will be likely, when asked their opinion, to point out the things 
they think objestionable, as well as tlrose they think praise-worthy. 
When they make any such vbjections, let the same kind of language 
be applied to them, and let it be made to appear a virtue to say bitter 
things of them, and to cali them by opprobious names. This will help 
to create prejudices against them, and diminish their influence and 
their power of supporting the truth. And perhaps we can, in the minds 
of many, forma close association between the support of the truth, 
and opposition to the work. If we can, this will give us great advan 
tage to accomplish our plans for the general suppression of the truth. 

Sp. of False-Zeal. This is an important suggestion. And the only 
thing necessary to its success is, that we do, as we did in the last 
century, get people to judge others as unconverted, because they do 
not feel asthey dor) If an ambassador of the King dwells much on 
the difference between true and false experience, urges the impoi 
tance of self-examination, and condemns, as false religion, those e) 
citements of the natural passions and selfish affections which we have 
raised to the highest pitch, it will not be difficult for us to induce all 
those whom we have led to think highly of themselves for thes: 
things, to condemn such a man, as one who knows nothing of exper - 


4? 


mental religion, and to consider as the most conclusive proof of it that 


his performances do not animate them and increase those feelings in 
which they trust, but rather serve to deaden and destroy them. And 
when we have once induced them to embrace this opinion, it will be 


easy for us to make them believe that every thing about him and his 
performanees furnishes more and more evidence of its correctness.(y) 
And when we have thus prepared them for it, there will be no great 


j 


difficulty in making them think it is their duty to do what they can to 


destroy the character and influence of such ambassadors of the King, 
and to drive them away. And if some professed ambassaders of the 
King can be induced to think and act so, it will be all the better.(z 


‘hey can help to encourage any uneasiness which may exist among 
the hearers of those who are thus condemnedja) This wil! have an 
excellent effect, in many ways. For if it should fail of driving such 


ambassadors from their places, yet nothing tends to hinder revival 
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among the Zealows promoters of revivals, it will, in time, help greatly 
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and destroy the most hopeful beginnings, like stirring up divisions 
and contentions, and setting the ambassadors of the King one against 
another. This measure, therefore, must be pushed as far as possible 
And if any seem disposed to hold back, for fear of being guiity of re- 
jecting an ambassador of Immanuel, and thus of virtually rejecting 
him, as he has taught, they must be spurred on. Moderation must be 
cried out against, as a bloody, hell-peopling eharity,(b) and the per- 
formances of these men must be the more condemned, as poor, dead, 
dry things, and they must be represented as no better than soul- 
murderers.(c) 

Sp. of Delusion. There is an excellent way of leading men_ int 
those things, which we practised then with much success. It is that 
of persuading some of the more bold to censure others, and cast re 
flections upon them, in open prayer. This has a fair show of love; 
and is a capital way of blinding the eyes of those present. For wh« 
can object against praying for others, and especially for ambassadors 
t 


of the King? And under the pretence of praying for them, how eas 


it will be, for those who are disposed to do it, to take this opportunit: 


of expressing all the bad things that have been thought about them: 


And it is the boldest way of reproaching them that can be imagined : 
because it implies an appeal to the Searcher of hearts for the truth of 
*} y > . act . } are thne epact + ; 
Lose censures and reproaches wht h are t 1uS Cast ou a} 

Sp. of False-Zeal. Yes ; and perhaps it may be carried further 
as it was inthose days. Perhaps we can induce some to goso far as 
to mix imprecations with their prayers, and tocurse others in the name 


of the King. This will be a great triumph for ts, if we can bring it 


about. And I see not why we cannot now, as wellasthen. Let us 
induce them to pray that others may be converted or removed out of 
the way, converted or taken away and sent to hell now quickly, be 

fore their guilt is greater. And if we can induce them to pray in 


this manner, for those they think unconverted, perhaps we can alse 





induce them to pray thus for those they think cold, dead, stupid saint 
under the idea that they are opposing the work, and are doing more 
hurt, and leading more souls to hell, than the unconverted are.(e 
And if we can once make them believe it is right to pray for su 


things, perhaps it will not be difficult to make them believe, that th 


mo 


} 


which they may pray for, they may seek, and use means to accomplis! 
And if any more considerate ones should talk with them, and try te 
onvince them of the wrong of praying thus, we must make them | 
lieve, as we did then, that their prayers are ins pired, and that it is n 
they that speak, but the Spirit of their Father that speaketh in then 
and does, as it were, force them to express themselves in this man 
ner.(/) And thus, perhaps, we may not only render them deaf to a 
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temonstrances, but make others to believe that such holy men cannot 
be in the wrong, ard ought not to be imitated. 

Sp. of Malevolence. What a delightful seene it will be to us, when 
prayer-meetings can be made to assume such a form! 

Ardent. How desirableat seems, that men should be well aware of 
the arts and plots which the spirits of darkness are carrying on against 
them. Surely, they will not be so imposed upon, after all the warn- 
ings they have had from Edwards, and others. 

Thoughtful. He did not appear to expect his warnings would have 
much influence. He says, “ The devil, by his cunning artifices, easi- 
ly dazzles the sight of men, and puts them beyond a capacity of a 
proper exercise of consideration, or hearkening to the dictates of 
calm thought and cool understanding. If, in a sedate hour, they are 
by reasoning brought to allow such and such distinctions, yet thé 
next time they come in the way of the great show of false religion, 
the dazzling appearance swallows them up, and they are carried 


away.” 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER RECENTLY RECEIVED. 

* *# * * * “ Those mininters, inthis region, who have ever been es 
teemed orthodox, have fallen in orthodoxy, twenty-five, if not fifty 
per cent. This is the case with nearly all. A Hopkinsian can 
scacely be found, according to the former import of the term. The 
whole business of clergymen, seemingly, is, to oppose Unitarianism : 
And they come as. near to that, as they think it will possibly do. 
Charity, charity, for all folks, who are Christians.—If they are Chris- 
tians, no matter what else, whether they know much or little, or be- 
lieve much or little. If they know nothing, the excuse for them is 
that their hearts are better than their heads. Ifthey practice almost 
nothing that is good, we must make allowance for human infirmities ! 
Jspeak hyperbolically ; but it is something so; and I think we may 
tremble in. view of the effect which such things will have upon reviv- 
als. I think the effect has already been witnessed, in some instances. 
Religious intelligence is all that people in general want to read. 
Feeling, religious feeling, is the every-day word. Calvinists are good 
Christians, and so are Arminians, if they are pious, that is, if they are 
Christians, whether they believe the fundamental truths of the gospel, 
er not. They may be Christians, and yet, in their belief, be at an in 
finite distance from the Bible account of depravity, special grace, 
election decrees, perseverance, §&c, They may not be praverful, nor 
henevolent, nor attend meeting much, nor keep the Sabbath—no, nor 
even belicve the Sabbath is holy time—and yet be received with char- 


ity, if thev are only Christians. “We must have charity for of 
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FOR THE MOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES; 


OR, THE BEARING OF THE BENEVOLENT OPERATIONS OF THE AGE 
ON THE CAUSE OF TRUTH. 

Tne existing system of operations, whose object is the diffusion of 
Gospel light, and the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, must 
be regarded as the grand characteristic of the age. If one of the 
tutegral parts of this system is viewed separately, the Bible Society, 
for instance, or the Education Society, it appears with an imposing 
aspect, and challenges the expectation ofan important result. When 
therefore, the whole system is contemplated, comprising several parts 


} 


no less important in their probable results, and all combining to in- 
crease the strength and energy of each, it needs not the spirit of 





prophecy to predict, that the whole result will be vastly important, 





and that it will much effect the cause ef truth. 

But it is necessary to come nearer the operations of the age, in OoF- 
der to have a distinct view of their tendency. The first striking 
feature to be noticed, is the concert af action by which their operations 
are carried on. Each department has its nuelews, consisting either 

of the founders of its organized existence, or of their suecessors in 
energy and zeal, and to which are attached all that can be induced 
to aid the cause. Those who constitute the body become more ané 
more numerous, and in their united capacity they operate by a con- 


. cert of action. It is evident, that this is an essential principle in the 
benevolent operations of the age. Without this union, and concert. 

; of action, the design could not be accomplished. Indeed, who would 
attempt to accomplish that, at which any one of the great Societies of 

. the day aims, or cherish the design of accomplishing it, if such a dee 
ag sign had been conceived, except by means of concerted and united 
‘ effort! Must not the Bible Society relinquish their object, must not 
the Education Society, and each Missionary Society do the same, the 
moment that concerted effort ceases? If, then, the object is one at 

which the church ought to aim, or ifthe design of these Societies is 
} to be accomplished by means of human instrumentality, it must be 
| admitted, that concert of action is an essential principle. It is essems 


tial to the operations of the day, and it is essential to any other operas 
tions, of which man is capaple, and by which the same object can be 
secured. 

Nearly allied to this, is the second feature to be noticed in the be- 
nevolent operations of the age, consisting in combined moral influence, 
These operations are wholly voluntary. Neither civil nor ecclesia: 
tical authority is exercised in originating er promoting them. It js, 
therefore, by moral influence, that all this concerted action is excited. 
Moral influence is the life-blood of the whole system. Without it, 


ail activity and motion would cease, and the system would fell into s 
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state of decomposition. And while it,is by this influence, that the 
operations are originated and cogtinued, there is a combination o! 
influence. In addition to those motives which eXist before the imag- 
ination of societies, and %y which individuals are excited to pray for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, there are motives fre- 
sulting from the union which organization constitutes, and which, iv 
connexion with the pre-existing motives, excite men to exertion. It 
is evident, that this is a combination of inoral influence, Itis the un¢ 
ion of the influence of individuals, by which that of each individual is 
inereased, and which operates with more power than that to which 
all the individual powers added together would amount. It is an in- 
fluence resulting from the consideration of union. The whole body 


of a society is viewed as if it were one being. Each individual feels 
an influence resulting from such a view of it. If he is a member, 
this influence excites a person to exertion. If not a member, it affects 
him much more than the influence of individuals, either inducing hir 
to unite and aid the common cause, or making him feel, that he incur 
the disapprobation, and loses the confidence of those who do unite.— 
This combined moral influence being in proportion to the extent of 
the operations to which it pertaims, is very great. If we consider 
that all the principal benevolent societics constitute one system, and 
that the mora! influence is proportionate to the extent of the system, 
it will appear evident, that it is exceedingly powerful. And while it 
is so in theory, we have a demonstration of the same in fact. We * 
dee the effects of this influence in Great-Britain, and in other parts of 
Europe; we see it in this country; we see it in our churches and 
societies, and we feel it in our ownsouls. It is true, that the mora} 
influence which we are contemplating does not constitute the princi 
pal metive from which atl act who unite in benevolent exertions.— 
Doubtless there are many, and it is hoped very many, who act from 
higher and purer motives; but where is the man who acts at all in 
aid of the common cause, and does not feel the influence resulting 
from his union with others ? 

Hence, we may notice a third feature in the benevolent operations 
of the age, consisting in their fendency to an amalgamation of religiows 
sentiments. 

Concert. of action on an extensive scale, being, as it has beeo 
shown, essential to accomplish the grent design, those who have the 
princlpal agency in their operations, are induced to effect a union be 
tween all who are disposed to aid their cause. Many of this descrip- 
tion are found, who are of different shades of religious sentiment, 
from the thoroughly orthodox, down to the most lax of the moderate, 
who assume the title of orthodox, and even down to that class who 
are afraid of the title. They who constitute these, and all the inter- 

mediate classes, are friendly to the promotion of undgfined Christ 


ianity,. 
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By means of the indefiteness with which at@ employed the genera] 
terms, “religion,” “the advancement of the Redeemer*s kingdom,” 
“the propagation of the gospel,” &c. these various classes are Jed to 
that they have a common cause, and they are induced to unite 
inthe general measures adopted to promote it. 

Of these classes those individuals who have the most zeal, energy 
and influence, take the most conspicuous part in forming plans, and 
in giving themefficacy. They are brought together; and though, 
were they assembled to form articles of faith, or to decide what are 


feel, 


the essential principles of Christianity, it would soon appear, that 
there would be no fellowship between them as a body, yet having as- 
sembled for a more general and indefinite purpose, and their minds 
being possessed with the exceeding magnitude of the object, they 
are induced to waive the consideration of essential principles. Or if 
they pay any respect to the subject, union is so essential to the grand 
design in view, that they are careful to exclude every doctrine which 
they do not in common profess, and to adopt, as the symbols of their 
inion, a few general principles, expressed in a very cautious and in- 
definite manner. They, who are more orthodox, descend to those 
who are less. It is true, that in this practical illustration of the fa- 
cults descensus, there is no explicitsacrifice of principles—no express 
relinguishment or surrender of sentiments. There is ostensibly a 
waiving only of points of difference, witha view to the common cause» 

While this mode of procedure is practised by those who take the 
jJead in the great exertions of the day, it is easy to see what must be 
the effeet of their example on al! classes whom they enlist under their 
banners. There is in the whole system of these transactions a prac- 
tical declaration that these doctrines which they profess to believe in 
common, constitute all that is essential to faith. They do not, indeed, 
explicitly make this declaration ; but what else can be the practical 
import of their measures, and of the principles on which they are 
adopted ? 

Hence, a fourth feature to be noticed in the benevolent operations 
of the age, is the declension of orthodery. The necessary result of the 
amalgamation of sentiment which has just been considered, is the 
yielding of distinguishing points. This may not be designed, or even 
anticipated by the persons concerned. Their attention being direct- 
ed tothe great object of the union which they form, and their feelings 
being ardently engaged in its behalf, their principal concern is, haw 
the object shall be secured. But having consented to the-only ad- 
missible terms of an extensive concert of action, they must ere long 
feel straitened in any attempt which théy may make to vindicate 
those doctrines which are tacitly yielded in the terms of the general 
union. If they boldly assert and vindicate such doctrines, they are 
liable to inenr the d@isapprobation of their brethren who differ from 
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them, and who are wnited with them, and to provoke a dissention 
among their ranks ;—they are liable apparently to endanger the in- 
terests of the groat cause to which they have devoted themselves.— 
They who are less orthodox, and who have implicitly yielded but lit 

tle or nothing in falling in with the general union, are, in consequence 
of the practical submission of their more orthodox brethren, bolder 
and stronger in taking the ground of opposition against every at- 
tempt to vindicate truths which are not acknowledged by themselves. 
Here rises a powerful motive to induce the more orthodox to refrain 
from an open and decided vindication of truths in which they differ 
from others, and to hold them in silence. 

Another important circumstance connected with these operations, 
and tending to produce a declension of orthodoxy, is the peculiar kind 
of religious publications which are their natural offspring. These, in 
order that they may be inthe highest degree auxiliary to the common 
cause, must be of a peculiar character. They must be adapted to in- 
terest and please all classes of the community on whose aid any de- 
pendence cambe placed. They must, therefore, be free from the 
gavor of decided orthodoxy. They must exhibit these subjects only, 
which are adapted to perpetuate union, and excite exertion. And 
while they must possess this peculiar character, they must also be 
numerous ; presented in covery attractive form ; and put into the hands 
‘of every individtal, who cam be induced to receive them. The con- 
sequence is, that a great proportion of the book-making talent in the 
Feligious community, is spent in this way, and but little strength is 
Yeft to explain and vindicate important doctrines. Or if there were 
talent enough remaining for this purpose, there would be but a dis- 
couraging prospect presented to the exercise of it. The taste of the 
Christian public is fitted to a different kind of reading. It has be- 
come ‘so modified by the great exertions of the day, that doctrinal 
dissertations, and argumentative treatises, are regarded as insipid.— 
If publications containing the best written illustrations-and proofs of 
doctrinal theology are offered ‘to the public, it isdike offérinmg whole- 
some food to children, who are already surfeited with sweetmeats.— 
This, it is evident, is the prevailing state of the public mind ; and such 
the declension of orthodoxy consequent on the benevolent enterprises 
which distinguish the present period of the church. 

A fifth feature in these enterprises is of a prospective kind, forebod= 
ing the existence of two parties. It is here assumed asa truth, or 
rather it is believed that prophecy warrants the expectation, that 
great effects will be produced by this system of operation. The Ri- 
ble will be given to all nations in their respective languages. The 

gospel will be proached to every people. Then, it will cease to be a 
test of Christian character, to’contribute in aid of propagating the 
gospel. Tien, if not before, the inquiry will be seen and felt to be 
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important—* What is the meaning of the gospel? What are the es- 
sential doctrines which it contains? or, what are the terms of salva- 
tion which it proposes! Investigation will become prevalent. The 
spell of concerted action, and of an amalgamation of sentiment will 
be broken. The friends and the enemies, mot of benevolent exertion 
in the present indefinite sense of the term, but of the fruth, will open- 
ly avow themselves,—will take decided ground, and form their res- 
pective ranks. Orthodoxy will rise from its state of declension.— 
The doctrines and precepts of the gospel will be unequivocally- 
professed, and clearly exemplified, by the friends of truth. The 
wrath and enmity of the opposers of the truth will be awakened.— 
And then will ensue a tremendous conflict,—the great prophetic bat- 
the, which is to result in the universal triumph of the truth; and the 
kingdom and the dominion and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High. y. t. oe 


ORIGIN OF THE PROTESTANT MISSIONS, 


The zéal which Catholic countries displayed in propagating Christ- 





jenity, excited a pious enmulation in Protestant States to imitate so 
Jaudable an example, and in a much better cause. The Lutherans 
projected different schemes of this nature with an honest intention, 
but found the execution of them incumbered with insuperable diffi- 
culties, especially as very few of the Princes of that persuasion had 
either territories or colonies beyond the limits of Europe. This was 
not the case with respect to the other reformed kingdoms, particular- 
ly the English and Dutch, whose settlemerts are so extensive in 
America, Asia, and Africa. It must be acknowledged, that the grand 
objects in view @re the enlargement of trade and commerce, the ac- 
quisition of foreign countries, the increase of wealth, power and im- 
portance; yet ought not religion by any means to be neglected.— 
Neither, in fact, has it been disregarded. Considerable attention has 
been paid, in Protestant States, to the propagation of thre Gospel in 
foreign parts; respectable Societies have been formed for this ex- 
press purpose ; many missionaries have been employed and supported 
by them; the Holy Scriptures have been translated into different 
languages, published and distributed by the 
been crowned with considerable success; 


an; their labours have 
frequent and numerous 
emigrations of well-intrusted people have contributed to-second their 
religious endeavours ; and in many countries, particulacly in America, 
are reformed churches established, which enjoy the licht of the Gos- 
pel in purity; and some of our Colenies are comfortably supplied 
with Protestent ministers. It is indeed no casy matter to polish and 
instruct the savage and raving Indians; yet, in the ycar 1683, Elliet, 
who has been denominated by some, ihe Apostle of the I 


indians, as he 
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learned iheis iaaguag@ and translated into it the Holy Bible; Shep- 
herd, Mayhew, and others, exerted themse!ves with an ardent zeal, 
at once to civilize and convert those fierce and unruly nations. The 
attention of the public was soon drawn to these important objects ; 
and in the year 1647, the English Parliament committed the care of 
them toa Society consisting of persons eminent for their rank and 


influence. ‘The execution of their religious projects was suspended 


amidst the heat an: hurry of intestine commotion. But when the 
tivil wars were ended, the Society was established upona firmer 
footing under Charles HI. in the year 1661. Kiag William III. con- 
ferred upon it many marks of royal fuveur, and succeeding Princes, 
as well as multitudes of private individuals, have enriched it with ad 
ditional donations and legacies. 

The United Provinces have not been deficient in the duty of en- 
lightening Pagan nations with the Gospel, where they have acquireé 
settlements, particularly in the East-Indies, in the islands of Amboy 
na, Java, Ceylon, and Formosa, and upon the coasts of Malabar. 

In Scotland, a Society was constituted for propagating Christian 
knowledge, in May, 1709—who have extended their pious cares 
abroad, particularly in America, for the conversion of the Indian 
tribes. 

In 1705, Frederick, king of Denmark, set on the design of propa 
gating the Gospel in foreign parts. ItWas immediately carried into 
execution, and missionaries Were sent to Tranguebar, on the coast of 
Coromandel. They have been very zealous, active and faithfol, ie 
spreading the light of Christianity in the East-Indies—.Visbet’s Eccl. 
Hist. 


ERECTED TOR THE HOPKISSIAN MAGAZINE 
;NCONDITIONAL SUBMISSION. 
Prtract from Rev. Joel T'. Benedict's Sermon at the Funeral of Rev 
W. Griswold of Hartwick, N. Y. 1815. 


* Was the submission of the real saints, on condition, no more 
would be necessary to destroy their submission, tham to remove the 
condition. Had the submission of Job been predicated on condition, 
as Saton contended that it was ; Satan would have destroyed it. He 
semoved every condition, on which he supposed it could be founded. 
When every blessing wes removed, but health, life, and hope of sal- 
vation: he contended, that the continuance of these, was the reason 
why Job so patiently acquiesced in what was done. “Skin for skin 
yea ali thet a man hati will he give for his life.” God delivered al} 
these, his life excepted, into the hands of Satan: “ He isin thy hand; 
but save his life.” The life of Job he made more dreadful than death. 


tm his anguish he said, “Let the day perieh wherein I wes born, and 











the night in which it was said, there is a man child conceived.” Tis 
hope of final acceptance with God, is next destroyed, so that he cried 
out, “ Where now is my hope ?—as for my hope, who shall eee it ?— 
lic hath destroyed me on every side, and Lam gone—My hope hath he 
removed as a tree. He hath kindied his wrath upon me—Wherefore 
do I take my flesh in my teeth, and put my life inmy hand?” Thus 
destroyed, in his own view, for time and cternity, in full expectation 
soon to take up his final abode in endless burr ings, he cries out, be- 
lore the doors of the second death close upon him: “ Let come on me 
what will—Though he slay me, yet will I trust in hii.” 

“The same unconditional submission David expressed, when flee 
ing fiom the usurpution of Absalom, his son. To Zadock, the priest, 
he said, “Carry back the ark of God into the city : If I shall find fa- 
vour in the eyes of the Lord, he will bring me again, and show both 


it and itshabitation. But if he thus say, ‘1 have no delight in thee? 


Beholl, here am I; let him do to me as scemeth good to him.” 


“When Samuel informed Eli, that God had determined to cut off 
iis sons by death, and ia their sins; and that the iniquity of his house 
should not be purged with sacrifice nor offering forever; he said,“ # 
sthe Lord: let him do what seemelh him good.” 

‘Every reservation in submission, is a calling into question the 
sovereignty and goodness of God: and all, who thus submit, will fa!l 
away in the hour of adversity. But the submission of the friends of 
God, is unconditional. ‘To the sovereign disposal of God they cheer- 
fully submit the life of their friends and their own lives, their tempo- 
ral and their eternal all. Z'heir submissien is as unconditional, as h& 
goodness is unbounded. 

MARTIN LUTHER. 

‘Martin Luther was born at.disleben, a town in Saxony, on the 10th 
November, 1483. He spent some time in the study of Law; but ai- 
terwards became a Monk of the Augustine Order. He was ordained 
Priest inthe year 1507, and was sent to Rome, thd following year, by 
the Convents, that had fallen into some contest with their General ; 
which difference was accommodated under his direction. Upon his 
return, he was made Professor of Divinity in the Academy of Wittem- 
berg, where he taught both theology and philosophy with the highest 
reputation. : 

He was a man of towering genius and extensive learning, possess- 
‘ag a solid understanding and a tenacious memory—singular for pa- 
tience, application, and a certain magnanimity of soul, which rose 


: 


superior to danger and difficulty. 
br t forth to light and shone with 


These great qualities were 
ancommon advantage, by his vigorous opposition to Papal power and 


mnos.tion.’—JV¥isbct 
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Perectution, &¢.—Ordinations, &c.— Poetry. serTemMREs, 


PERSECUTION UNDER DIO€LESIAN 

** Dioclesian was declared Emperor, in the year 284.—Of all the horrid 
persecutions raised against the Christians, the one under Dioclesian may 
be justly reckoned the most severe and formidable. It raged for ten long 
years, and even reached to Great-Britain. The most ancient British his- 
tarian (Gildas) says, that the churches were demolished, all the books of 
holy Scriptares burnt, wherever they could be found, and great numbers 
both of the priests and people, were slaughtered as sheep. 

Monsieur Godeau affirms, that in this persecution, there were sometimes 
no less thah 17,000 martyrs killed, in the space of one month. And he 
reckons, that during the continuance of it, there were in the proyince of 
Egypt, 144,000 persons, who died by the violence of their inhuman perse-s 
cutors ; besides throughout the hardships of banishment, and being cone 
demned as slaves to the public works.’’ 

ontiiditaiaaemiantiealieg esipeiniiions 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

1828, July 10th, Installed Rev. Hervey Smirn, as Pastor of the Cony 
gregational Church in Jerico, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Josiah Hopkins. 

1828, July 16th, Ordained Rev. Darnwtn ApAms, as Pastor of the 
Cong. Church in Camden, Me. Sermon by Rev. David M. Mitchel. 

1828, July 22th, Ordained as an Evangelist, at New-Haven, Ct. Rev, 
GeorGe Goopyerar. Sermon by Rev. Prest. Daggett, 

1828, July 26th, Ordained Rev. Amasa A. Haves, as Pastor of the 
Presb, Church in Londonderry, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Woods. 
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From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1828. 
SABBATH EVENING. 
fist! there is the music in the air: Bright flow’rs upon the graves are 


It is the Sabbath evening bell, laid, 

Chiming the vesper hour of prayer, And sad tears shed unseen the while, 
O’er mountain top and lowland dell, The last sweet gift affection brings, 
And infancy and age are seen, To deck the earth to which it clings, 

Slow winding o’er the church yard How beautiful those simple flow’rs 
green. “trewn o’er that silent spot. still 
It is thie eve of rest: the light sleep, 
Still lingers on the moss grown Still wet with summer's gentle } 
tow’r, showers, 
While to the drowsy ear of night, As if they too could feel and weep! 


Slowly it marks the evening hour, They fade and die; the wint’ry wind 
"Tis bush’d! and all is silent there, Shall leave no trace of them behind! 
Save the low fervent voice of prayer. The bright new moon hath set: the 
And now far down the quiet vale, light 

Sweet hymnings onthe air float by; Tis fading on the far blue hills; 
Hushing the whip-poor-will’s sad wailAnd on the passing breeze of night, 


With its own plaintive melody. The music of their thousand rills 
They breathe of peace like the swect Comes echoing through the twilight 
strains grey, 
That swept at night o’er Bethlem's Save the lone watch dog's distant 
plains, bay. 
And heads are bowed, asthe low The crowd hath pass'd away; the 
hymn pray’r F 
Steels thro’ that gray and time- And low breath’d evening hymn 
worn pile, are gone; 


And the altar lights burn faint and dim,The cold mist only lingers there, 

In the jong and moss grown aisle; O’er the dark mosa and mould’ring 
And the distant foo!-fall echoes leud, stone, 
Above the hush’d and kneeling crowd. And the stars shine brightly o’er the 


And now beneath the old elm s shade, gien, 
Where the moon beams may not Where rests the quiet homes of men 
smile; FrReopaicn MELLEY. 











